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ABSTRACT 

Though various adult and nonformal adult education 
programs have existed in Thailand over the last half-century, up to 
quite recently most of these remained second-class copies of the 
full-time formal school system. The new adult education programs 
concentrate on creating situations and raising issues relevant to the 
villagers' environment. The programs encourage villagers to discuss 
their problems among themselves and to examine various possible 
alternative solutions. Through sharing their own experiences in class 
and in other semiformal activities, the villagers find solutions to 
their problems and gradually master the process of "Khit Phen. " 
Descriptions are given of three programs that are currently in 
operation — the functional literacy program, newspaper reading 
centers, and the school equivalency adult education curricula--and of 
three programs in the planning stage--a skill training system to meet 
the needs of villagers, lifelong education centers, and regional 
adult education centers. (Author/IRT) 
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Note s The views expressed In this paper are those of the author 
and do not necessarily reflect those of either UMESCO or the 
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I. INTOODUCTIOM 

1. Given the ooaparatlve social and ctatural honogenelty of Thailand at 
first sight the need for adapting learning arrangements to mcJet local re- 
quireaents might seem considerably less pressing than in many other countries. 
Over 90 per cent of the popiaatlon are of Thai origin and are Buddhist, over 
80 per cent live in rural areas and grow rice as the staple crop, and the 
meijortty of the people in the various parts of the country hav- :\ similar 
cuit tpal heritage, 

2. Unfortunately however, in conmon with all other developing countries 
Thailand does show a dichotomy as between the modem sector (mainly urban) 
9nd the traditional sector. People in the towns generally try to emulate a 
modei^ western life style, whilst at the same time those in the more remote 
rural areas follow a traditional life pattern which has not changed signifi- 
cantly over the last century. Even more unfortunately the existing educa- 
tional system is designed far more to meet the needs of the modem urban sec- 
tor (lesa^ than 20 per cent of the population) those those of the more tradi- 
tional rural sector, 

3. Hoirpver, even if the educational system were redirected towards the 
needs of the mass of the population, as long as this system remained national 
In design it is our contention that it would still bypass many of the 
essential learning needs of the mass of the population, for it is inevitable 
that in a comtry the size of Thailand (1,500 km, from North to South, 

and with a population of over 38 million), despite any appairent homogeneity, 
there will inevitably be many significant and crucial regional and local 
differences « 

4. For example, the country straddles several agricultural zones with 
rubber being grown in the South, tobacco in the North, and a large fishing 
Industry along the whole of extensive coastline. (Thailand has the fifth 
Ifiirgest fishing industry in the world) etc.. Land ownership patterns 
differ widely in different parts of the country as does the fertility of 
the soil, the climate, and the prosperity of the people. The average house- 
hold cash income in the Norteast of the country for example is falling and 
is l<»ss than one quarter of that in the central region, (which is rising). 
Even ilngulstlcally various dialects of Thai are comnonly used by the 
majority of the population, and almost 10 per cent speak either Cambodian 

or Malay. . i O 
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5. Since many leading Thai educators draw their Inspiration from Buddhist 
philosophy and see the function of education not so much as a part of the 
reward system of society, but as a way of helping people understand and live 
In harmony with their environment, one of the central premises of all educa- 
tional reform proposals of the last few years has been to give effect to 

that philosophy as regards education through the reglonallsatlon and localisa- 
tion of both the curriculum and the administration of education. 

6. Hialland with an extremely rigid hierarchical social structure, an 
Inert and over-centrallsed bureaucracy, 30,000 schools, a quarter of a million 
teachers and seven allllon pupils spread throughout 50,000 villages, any 
change In education Is extremely difficult to Implement, let alone one that Is 
moving In a completely different direction from established practices, ^ny 
attempt at developing learning arrangements to meet patrtlcular local needs Is 
moving against the established dogma. Education in Thailand Is still basically 
conceived as a continuum, with the main Justification for the cuirriculum at 
one level of education being that It prepares students for the next level 
(which only a small proportion reach). It Is seen as a way of promoting 
national unity, and equality of opportunity even though social factors and 

the distribution of resources ensure that children In poorer areas receive a 
very poor version of the 'same national scheme for education' that their more 
fortunate urban brethren receive. It Is seen as a way of distributing the 
hl^ positions In society, with parents being far more concerned with the certi- 
ficates their children earri than the utility of what they leani. Finally It Is 
seen as a way of maintaining discipline, and the hierarchical structure of 
society, with everything the student learns coming from the teacher, and 
everyiJiing the teacher teaches coming from national level Instructions. 

7. For many yearis now leading educators In Thailand have been aware of 
the fact that despite universal and compulsory basic elementary education, 
and significant enrolments at higher levels, formal schooling has benefitted 
those in the urban modem sector of society far more tham those In the rural 
areas, and has probably In total had a negative effect on rural development. 
Seventeen years ago a special plan was introduced to develop education In 
up-country regions; fourteen years ago a new curriculum Introduced which had 
as one of Its objectives "to help children learn to cope with their environ- 
ment", eleven years ago all urban elementary schools were transferred to 
municipal authorities, eight years ago virtually all rural elementary schools 
were transferred from the Ministry of Education to local authorities (which 
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In reality turned out to be a transfer to the Ministry of the Interior), and 
more recently regional Teaoher Training Colleges have been established in 
all parts of the oountx*y, with one of their functions siqpposedly to help in 
the development of education in their x*eglons. 

8. Despite all these sincere efforts the Thai sohools system still has a 
teacher centred, academic, modem \irban sector oriented curriculum which tends 
to alienate the mass of the population from their environment. Still about 
60 per cent of upper secondary (grades 11 4' 12) school places ere in the 
Bangkok region. Still government devotes between thirty and one hundred and 
sixty times more resources to the education of an urban middle class child 
than it does on the education of a remote rural child, and still only six 
per cent of university graduates come from farm families. 
9- The formal school system continues to carry a lot of unproductive 
hidden messages(l); e.g. that the only way for individual progress is to 
migrate out of the local connunlty; that physical labour is of low iaqportance 
(only academic achievements az*e rewarded in examinationb) ; that lntez*est and 
Involvement in thf^ problems of the local conmunlty has no importance (again 
only aohlevements in Irrelevant academic subjects are rewarded); that facts 
are more impoz^tant than understanding; and that what the teacher says (i.e. 
the student's hlerar<3hlcal superior) is always rl£^t. 

10. Over the past four or five years several movements for reforming the 
school system so that it is more responsive to local needs have been mounted, 
all have produced relevant and interesting proposals most of which have re- 
mained on paper. After the revolution in October 1973 the pressures for reform 
of formal school education have intensified, and a new process involving 
people from all walks of life - educators, prof essionals, intellectuals, farmers, 
workers, businessmen etc.- has been started, but even with this wide involvement 
tnere is little moire chance that their proposals will actually be implemented 
than those of the previous groups. 

11. It seems to us tliat this inability to implement locally relevant educa- 
tional reforms on a large scale is caused by seven major factors: 

(1) Education is seen by the majority of teachers, administrators 

and parents as an end in itself not as a means of gaining useful 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and ideas. 

(1) For a fuller description of the failures of the formal school syistem 
see Nicholas Bennett, The crisis in formal education in Thailand , 
Social Science Review, Bathgkok, Thailand, September 1973. 
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(11) It Is felt that equality of educatlonAl opportimlty Involves 
sameness. I.e. there can only be equality If people all over 
the country study exaotiy^he same- things In the sane way. 
(ill) Many educators feel that the queiltty of education (by this 
they mean academic 'standards') must be consolidated and 
Improved. 

(iv) TYiey also feel that only 'qualified' (I.e. people with the 

right certificates) people should be allowed to teach, however 
Irrelevant the training leading to the qualification, 
(v) Because of the Irrelevance of the curriculum, parents either 
do not understand what schooling Is for (80 per cent of those 
In rural areas) or see It solely as a step to continuing 
education and the eventual security of permanent salaried 
employnent. 

(vl) Despite an acceptance of the idea of decentralisation, In fact, 
because of a hierarchical social structtire, those In the centre 
have little confidence In teachers and administrators at the 
local level, and thus control their behaviour with many petty 
regulations. The local teacher or administrator has little 
If any, freedom to experiment on his own initiative. 
. .- -(vll) Again because of hierarchical social factors the budget 

allocation process is based on discussion and compromise, and 
not on the basis of any standeird costing norms. This ensures 
that those schools, or regions that are already rich (and 
powerful) tend to get greater Increases in budgets than those 
who are poor and deprived. This is because their social 
bargaining position Is stronger. (l) 
12. We consider all these factors to be incredibly Important for we are 
convinced that an educational system cannot be much in advance of the values 
of society. Ihus only if the values of parents, administrators and teachers 
can be changed will it be possible for many of the Important proposals for 
creating a locally relevant educational system presently being drawn up, 
ever to be Implemented. 



(l) See for example: 

Nicholas Bennett et al , TTie problems of financing the Thai education 
system , IIEP, Paris, 197^. ' 

9 
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1^. Because of the oentrallsed and divided (eaoh\ agency guards Its 
authority oyer a particular field of activity, and there are tacit 'non- 
aggresalon pacts ^ between agencies) system of educational planning, financing 
(Insignificant resources for education come from the local authorities or 
oonnunltles) , budgeting, administration, orrioulum development and textbook 
produotion, and pu|!ill evaluation; and the huge size of formal system, it is 
impossible gradually to change the formal system and in so doing gradually 
to change the attitudes of people towards educatlcm. The situation of adult 
and non-formal education is quite different however, since there are fewer 
preconceived attitudes, the activities are much more directed towaxxls people 
who *M motivated to learn, rather than people who are forced to participate 
(the law, and parents force children to go to school) and thus the non-fonnal 
prograones will only* get an audlence^f they can be seen to be relevant and 
useful. Most important of all however is^'the fact all adult and non-formal 
educational activities are takin^pltioe on a relatively small scale, and 
thus there Iqf not the same bureaucratic inertia as exists with the formal 
system. • a - 

14. Thus for soo^ time now in Thailand (and particularly over the last 
five years)' people have seen adult and non-formal education not only as a 
way of helplhg people ga^n much needed knowledge, attitudes and ideas, 

but also as a way of testing new ideas, changing public attitudes of educa- 
tion and blazing a trial for the fonnal school to follow. Thus it is in the 
field of adult^and non-formal education whei^ the moat promising actual 
initiatives (as opposed to paper plans) designed to help people either change 
themselves or their environment^ so that they can ooi5e with and llvu in harmony 
with their particular surroundings, haye taken place. 

15. We are certainly, however, not claiming that non-formal programmes 
have solved all the local learning requirements, nor that particularly 
large numbers of people are being catered for. All that is claimed is that 
several locally relev€uit learning programmes are being develop)ed, amd 
lmplemented> iS denostratlng to teachers, administrators and parents the 
validity of a new philosophy and approach to education. 

II. PHILOSOPHY OP AIULT EDUCATTC^I 

16. . Though various adult and non-formal adult education programmes have 
been taking place in Thailand over the last half century, up to quite 
recently most of these remained second class copies of the full time formal 
school system. However, more recently disati-sfaction with many of the 

10 
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automatically accepted assimiptions of western style economic and educational 
development has grown, and the need to develop a realistic .and human 
centered (as opposed to materialistic centred) philosophy of adult education 
has beoom^..^parent. 

17. The philosophy (1) Is based on the assumption that happiness and 
satisfaction Is the ^oal of any Individual, and this happlne^ss can be de- 
fined as the extent to vhlch nan and his environment are In harmony: com- 
plete happiness can be achieved when there la no conflict between man and 
his environment physically or mentally. To take a simple example, a man 
who has to wear a heavy suit in a very hot climate Is not likely to be com- 
pletely happy no matter how proud he might be of his suit. On the other 
hand, If he has to attend a formal function, the same man would probably still 
be unhappy If he wears only his shorts no matter how cool and comfortable 

he Is. A poor man who has not enou^ to eat Is probably Just as xm^ppy as 
a xloh man who has plenty to eat but who Is gullt-rldden or sitfferlng from 
stomach-ache. Man^^ll continue to strive until he reaches that equilibrium 
which can be found either by changing his en\rlronment or making adjustment 
within himself or both. 

18. Since eduoatlonad and development activities are designed to serve 
maun, they 'therefo3?e must aim ultimately to increase the happiness and the 
satisfaction level of the man himself; that is to assist him in his search 
for the tools that ^wlll enable him to create hl6 own harmony. 

19* In the Thai non- formal education programme, a process known as 
'Khit Phen' has been identified as the vehicle to harmony. Some people 
translate the word 'Khit PJien' as crilrlcal thinking, others as rational 
thinking, still others^ as problem solving. It is, in fact, the combination 
of all "^hese proceAse'd, and raoVe. A man who has mastered the process of 
"Kbit Phen' will be able to approach problems in his daily lii'e systematically. 
He shall be able to gather the widest range of information on alternative 
courses of action, and he will be able to weigh the merits of each alternative, 
baaed ^ on his own values, his own capabilities, his personal situation, his 
relationship to the larger society, and the degree of feasibility of each 
solution. 

(1) See Kowit Voraplpa tana, ; The Khit Phen Man > Ministry of P:kiucation, 
Bangkok, 1974.- 
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20. If, due to outalde circumstances or lack of certain necessary 
knowledge or skills, the solution of his choice cannot be Implemented 
right away, a *Khlt Phen* man will not become frustrated. Instead, he 
will adept a lesser solution while preparing ways to make the solution of 
his choice possible, niese can range from acquiring certain specific skills 
or knowledge to creating necessary conditions In the environment. 

21. In other words, this philosophy encourages people to change, but 
not to destroy themselves physically and mentally in doing so. 

22. Suppose one Is Imprisoned for a certain period of time, after 
having explored and tried all the possible ways of getting out and failed, 
a *Khlt Phen* man will try to live as happily as he possibly can In that 
situation until an opportunity to get out arises again. 

23- For the Thai people, particularly the Buddhists, this means to accept 
that life Is suffering and to live as heqpplly as one can by attempting to 
minimize suffering. The first step that an educational programme can take 
to assist man In alleviating suffering Is to help him master the process 
of 'Khlt Phen* . 

24. Though theoretically there are many ways In which education can 
lead to the development of the Khlt Phen raian, as most adults caimot be 
full-time students but are firstly farmers, artisans and housewives 
facing Immediate problems In their day-to-day lives, the most promising 
way seems to be to focus educational action on the immediate problems 
faced by learners themselves. 

25. The various new adult education programmes concentrate on creating 
situations find raising issues relevant to the villagers' environment, but 
which also encourage them to discuss amongst themselves and exeunlne various 
possible alternative solutions to their problems. Ihrou^ sharing their 
own^ experiences in class, and in other semi-formal activities, they find 
solutions to their own problems, and gradually master the process of 

Khit Phen. 

26. In the remainder of this paper we will discuss three programmes 
that have recently ..een statrted, and have been designed in response to the 
villages^ own needs, and three other programmes which are presently in the 
planning stage but are designed to further these initiatives. It should 
be noted that in cooiparlson with the formal school system all these new 
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Initiatives are relatively small, but their Justification lies not so much 
with the number of participants actually i/tvolved (which Is of course 
laportant) but with the Impact their Implementation Is having and will have 
cm the formal systan. 

III. THREE NEW COWWNITY-CENTOED PROGRAMMES 
A. F unctionatl Literacy Programme 
Background 

27. Traditionally most men in Ihailand learned to become literate from 
the Buddhist temple, but gradually over the last century ""the formal school 
hAS t^en over this role. However the fonnal school has not been very 
effective in imparting literacy, with about one third of the children^ who 
complete compulsory education (6o per cent of those in more remote iniral 
areas) not being functionally literate three years after graduation. Thus 
over the last forty years in Thailand there have been several adult literacy 
campaigns none of which have been very successful, 

28, In 1968 Thailand experimented with a Unesco type functional literacy 
prograame (developed as a result of the 1965 Ministers of Education Conference 
on the Iradication of literacy held in Tehran), 

29c This method involved a work-oriented literacy approach, and was based 
on the assumption that people would be motivated to come to study if literacy 
could be related to work experience. However in the Thai situation, it was 
soon realised that the teacher did not really know more than the fanner 
about farming, nor more than the artisan about his particular skill. Thus 
qxiite rapidly the teacher slipped back into doing what he knew best - i,e. 
teaching readihg, writing and arithmetic, and the motivation (and thus 
the attendance) of participants rapidly cjlminished. It tras also realised 
that students presenil|||lwith a full text were often put off by the amount 
they had to leaum before completing the course. 
The Scheme 

y^. In 1970 therefore,, a grotqp of Thai adult educators became convinced 
' that this approach would have tp be changed partly for the above reason 
and partly because it was felt that un-schooled people (particularly in 
rurar areas)* faced irapbrtant problems that were causing suffering in 
many fields other than their work, A new method was therefore developed 
^^ocAslng on diverse probleiRS related to the llv^s of different groups 
ofi/people, and this method was pi'esented to a conference orpr'anlsed by 
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World Education Inc. who later agreed to support this Initiative. Even 
before detailed planning begun It was decided that this new approach would 
have to take account of at least the following prereqiilsltes: 

(1) It should J : velop Khlt Phen abilities. 

(2) It should be designed In such a way as to motivate students 
not only to Join the classes, but also to continue studying 
until completion. 

(3) It should provide the learner with resources for acquiring 
information and ideas which are relevant to his envlronnent, 
and which can be seen as helping hin solve the problems 
facing him in his day-to-day life. , 
Prescriptive decisions should not be provided. 

(4) It should be designed so that flexibility, both in content 
and in organisation and methods of teachings is possible. 

31« Taking account of these prerequisites certain declslpns were made 
prior to designing the curriculum. Firstly it was decided that from ^the 
very first day of the course the peurticipant should have a complete text, 
and discuss a specific problem relating to this life and in so doing leaira 
a few key words. In other words the courae would not insist that partici- 
pants actually read the^ lessons from the beginning (as this would restrict 
content) but would asstne that for the first classes the pupil would memorise 

the text and learn a few key words. Secondly, it was decided that no ordinary 

< 

text books would be prepared, but Instead, each participant would be given 
an e^)ty loose leaf folder, and for each lesson he attended he would be given 
a card with a picture on one side, and a text on the other. In this way ^ 
the participants could actually see their knowledge growixig as their file 
filled out, and in addition by substituting cards from region to region 
environmental relevance could be maintained in any part of the ooxjntry. 
Thirdly it was decided that the teacher should c .centrate on the Issues 
of each lesson rather than on the academic disciplines Involved. Finally 
it was ^decided that in order to motivate adults to Joint the course, 
certificates equivalent to those Issued to Grade IV pupils should be given 
to those who completed. 

J£t. Most Important of all was the point that the content of the course 
must be completely relevant to the environment and problems of the 
participant from the very first day. It was decided therefore to test 
this new system in two soclal-cultural-economlcally homogeneous provinces 
in the North of Thailand. 
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33' The first step in the construction of the new curriculum was the 
mounting of a K.A.P (Knowledge attitudes and practices) survey in villages 
In the two provinces. Researchers froa Bangkok went to the villages with 
questionnaires and interviewed villagers to try to discover what problems 
existed, and what conditions were causing these problems. After this K.A.P. 
survey was completed, local professionals (agriculturalists, health 
workers etc.,) were also asked to identify the problems being faced by 
villagers in these areas, and from these two sources 73 priority problems were 
Identified. Local educational officials and professionals then discussed 
these 73 problems in order to identify what action could be expected from 
the participants through reading the texts and discussing in a Khit Phen 
way, and what Information they would need in order to take this action 
effectively. Great attention was paid to developing concepts which were 
realistic in the particular environment (e.g. tnere was ..no point in suggest- 
ing that a villager should go to a pediatrician whenever his child is sick). 
Local adult education s\4)ervisors, and other adult education officials then 
drew up a curriculum around these 73 concepts, at the same time trying 
Indirectly to ensure that in terms of literacy and numerical skills the 
participants would reach a Grade IV level. Together a course involving 
about 200 hours of study (which would normally take six months to complete) 
involving three 2 /2 hour classes per week was developed oh 220 cards. 
3*. Teachers for the courses were then trained (they could be either 
school teachers, or anyone else In the village with at least a Grade VII 
education). This training was designed to introduce- a new method of 
teaching (at least new in Thailand), where the teacher's function v<as less 
that of lecturing to the class, and more directed towards creating dis- 
cussion amongst the participants on the particular topic. In other words 
the teacher was seen far more as a facilitator than a teacher. This 
training took place, In the provinces from which the teachers came. 

35. These teachers themselves then had the responsibility of going back 
to their villages, finding a place to hold the course (in the school, a 

.temple or a private house) and mobilising the villagers to participate in 
the course. 

36. There was a very careful evaluation after the first year, both of 
literacy and numeracy aohieveraents (the results compared favourably with 
more conventional methods) and in terms of attitude change (many positive 
changes in attitudes were noted). Some cards were then revised, the 

15 
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academic content slightly Increased so that pai*tlclpants would feel equipped 
to continue their learning In other adult prograsnes, and the coverage 
expanded. 

37. At first the same texts were used In other parts of the countiry but 
It was soon realised that for certain x^glons results were not satisfactory 
as there was insufficient environmental relevance, and thus regional and 
provincial education officials were given the freedom to substitute aziy of 
the cauxis they felt necessary with material moz^ releveait to the conditions 
and problems in their region, ^ou^ in revising parts of the texts for 
different regions, except in one region where both the language and the culture 

' were moi^ Malay .than 'Rial, no detailed K.A.P. studies were carried out, there 
was considerable dialogue between educatlon&l officials, villagers, teachers 
using the original cards (who felt some change was needed), and developmental 
personnel. The following examples will give some indication of the flexibility 
of the programme: \ 

(1) In Songkhla in the South of Thailand, supervisors chang<K. 
significant proportion of the ceirds. 

(2) Further south in Yala, in areas where Malay was the first 
language, vlz*tually a coiqpletely different set of cards and 
method of teaching were used. Not only did the teacher start 
off by Introducing the subject in Malay, but the first cards 
were also entirely in Malay (except for a few key words) 
thou^ using the Thai script. As the progranne progressed, 
more and more Thai was gradually introduced. 

(3) In a poor area in the North of Thailand (Nan) the original 
cards were used, but Instead pf participants formally attending 
class the teacher would go round to the villaigers homes teaching 
3-20 adults at a time. Some of the teachers or facilitators are 
employed on a full-time basis. 

(4) A six months residential course for Hill tribe youth Involving 
practical agricultural work in addition to the course was held 
in the North of the country. 

38. In addition to these variations many others are taking place, with 
different types of people being selected as teachers, the courses occuring 
in different places, parents sometimes being allowed to bring their small 
children to class w^th them, and adjustments being made in meeting tiroes 
tQ fit in with the farm labour requirements of participants. 
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39. All these variations were possible because it was decided not to 
have any final examination (though the teacher was expected to evaluate 
progress after every three classes). Certificates equivalent to Grade IV 
were given to all participants who had attended at least 70 per cent of 
the classes. 

Administration and Financing 

40. The original idea for this programme came from officials In the 
Ministry of Education in Bangkok (with some financial and expert assistance 
from World Education Incorporated). However, because It is one of the few 
programmes where creative assistance is required from local educational 
officials it has succeeded in attracting a great deal of support of some 

of the best educators in the regions and provinces. During the first 
couple of years of the project it was mainly prorao'ted by central officials, 
but now the initiative has moved to the provinces, local of flclals go round 
the villages to identify both' places where there is a need for functional 
literacy courses, and to select someone to teach the course. They then send 
their requests to Bangkok, and central officials negotiate for the necessary 
funds from the Budget Bureau. Depending on the funds received. Adult Education 
Division either approves or rejects the provincial proposal, this selection 
being based on an evaluation of factors such as the degree of development of 
the province, the likely degree of support in adjusting the curriculum to 
meet local' needs and in supervising on a r?gular basis the operations, and 
the success or othen^lse of the programme in that province in previous 
..years. Funds for a given number of courses are allocated to each province 
each year, and local officials decide exactly where there courses should 
take place. The Division of Adult Education then trains the teachers at 
a time convenient to the province, and from then on the operation is the 
fuiiction of tho provincial educational officials. Overall evaluation st^ill 
remains the responsibility of the Division of Adult Education. 
41. Participants pay no fee, but the teachers are paid Baht 20 (U.S.$1 = 
Baht 20) an hour. At present the programme is f inianced entirely by the 
central government (except in a few cases where private charitable organi- 
sations have mounted programmes) though it is hoped in future that provincial 
authorities will find it possible to participate in the financing. As 
existing facilities are always used no capital financing is required. The 
average cost of a course for 25 students is Baht 7,019 broken down as 
follows; 
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■panx 


Teacher Reoiuneratlon 


h ooo 


Classroom Materials 




Supervlsloa reimineratlon 




finH "travel 




Teacher Training 


800 


Printing Teacher Handbook 




and carxis 


1,207 


Total 


7,019 



Thus the cost per pupH Is about Baht 28l, irtilch Is considerably less than 
the Baht 2>000 It costs to reach rou^y the same level of academic achieve- 
ment (without the functional knowledge) throu^ a formal primary school. 
COKCLUBIONS 

42. This functional literacy prograone has provided the planners of the 
formal system with a considerable amount of inportant Information, for 
example: . 

- That participant (or pupll) motivation can be intensified if 

from the first lesson the participant is provided with information 
that can be immediately related to his environment. Literacy 
can be tau^tfit if, even on the first day, the pupil is presented 
with complete and relevant texts. 

- It is possible to have equivalen . academic achievement in different 
regions even jthough the content of courses in different parts 

the coiantry is different. 

- It is possible to teach in a non-teacher centred way involving 
the participants ^n dialogue amongst themselves with the teacher 
as a facilitator, intervening only when requested. 

- It is net necessary to have 'qualified' teachers to teach, many 
other potential teachers exist in the villages. 

- It is not necessary to burden programmes with a host of buwaucratic 
rules and regulations. Local educational officials, if given the 
chance will run prograjunes in a creative and imaginative way. 

43. Most important of all, however, it has been proved that not only is it 
possible to design an effective educational, prograone ^around local problems^ 
and conditions, but that such a design enables the programme to be completed 
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In a tthorter time, at much lower costs, and with better results (both 
academic and In terras of attitude change) than other more formal 'national' 
methods . 

B. Newspaper Reading Centres 
Background 

44. It Is well known that literacy training In Itself h.is little 
■purpose for unless new literates have both the motivation to read, ^id 
something to read they will rapidly relapse Into Illiteracy. 

45. Thus since literacy courses were taking place It was felt that some 
form of reading centre shoiad be established. At first It was decided to 
construct a small reading centre or village library and to stock; this with 
various fiction .and relevant non-f lotion works. However, It was fpund 
that because there was no Incentive for the fairmers to go to these centres 
on a regular basis, and because there wqs no stock* of useful materials for 
new literates, these first centres were not well patronised. 

46. I^. was therefore decided to change the approach as follows: 
(1) Only to sifljport with reading materials villages that had 

demonstrated their Interest, by forming a reading centre 
committee which raised funds from villagers and persuaded 
them to contribute labour to construct the centre Itself. 
(11) To provide for each centre so constructed three dally; news- 
papers (emd other materials as well) so thaV vllleigers. 
would have an incentive to go to the centre on a regxilar 
basis. 

The Project 

47. Any village wanting to be provided with free dally newspapers 
and other reading materials must form a Vlllajge Newspaper Reading 
Centre Committee usually with five or six members with a teacher or 
other i?iore 'educated' villager as secretary. This conmlttee has five 
major functions. First, .It must Inform the provincial officials of 
their desire to have a centre, and check on the availability of bixdget 
in that particular year for purchasing newspapers. The comipittee will 
then be prov^Lded with a handbook with information on organising and setting 
up a centre (i.e. size, criteria for site selection facilities to be pro- 
vided, TiMctions of committee etc.). Second, the committee calls a meeting ^ 
of villagers, explains the idea of the centre, discusses the possible sites 
for the centre, and solicits support from the villagers for its construction 
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In terras of money, materials and labour. Third, the committee arranges 
for the daily for ^the dally collection of newspapers and other reading 
materials from the nearest distribution point (usuadly the district town). 
Fourth, the committee arranges to have the centre opened and closed at a 
certain time each day. Fifth, the conmittee is supposed to keep records of • 
the number of people using the centre. 

.48. Each centre usually consists of a small (e.g. 6 metres by 6 metres) 
open walled pavillion, with a table, benches, newspaper racks, a notice 
board, and a lockable cupboard, It is normally constructed near the centre 
of the community (e.g. by the temple or the village chief's house). 

49. At the present time the average reading centre will have the 
following materials: . ' 

- 1 National and 1 local newspaper; 

- the fortnightly adult education wall newspaper (produced by 
the Adult Education Division), and the five or six readers 
currently available for new literates; 

- d newspaper for new literates produced by r:a private foxindat ion; 

- various other materials produced by other agencies, e*g. the 
planned parenthood association, the democracy propagation 
committees, and some development ministries; 

- donations of books solicited by the reading centre committee, 
itself 

50. On average between 15 and 40 adults use the centre each day 
(depending on the season) as well as a large nxxmber of school children. 
The greater the participation in the construction oT the centre the greater 
its usage. 

Administration. and Financing 

51. ^« project originated from the Adult Education Division, and 

was first run on a pilot basis in the same two prevlnces as the functional 
literacy programme. Now however the administration is entirely in the 
hands of the local committees and provincial officials, though with the bulk 
of the recurrent financing still coming from the central government. 

52. The division of Adult Education has only four major functions in 
this project. First, it has to negotiate for budget and allocate the 
limited budgets available to the various province^. Secondly, it has to 
prepare the handbook, and provide any ^ther training needed, third j it 
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has to provide the provinces with a sufficient number of wall newspapers, 
.and other reading materials for new literates. Fourthly, It Is responsible 
for evaluating the project. 

53. Local educational officials have a much more central rSle to play. 
They, for example, have to help In mobilizing villages to oonstruct and 
run the centre, and in advising the centre committee. They have to decide 
' alch newspapers will be bought axid contract a distributor. If too many 
villages want centres they have to decide which ones will be supported. And 
finally they have to supervise the centres from time to time. 

54. Ihe only direct government financial contribution is 3 bahts per 
centre per day. This used to bs enough for three daily newspapers but 
is now only sufficient for two. Thus the yearly operation cost is only 
about the same as keeping two cr three pupils in .^ementary schools. 

55. Every year very many more requests for centres are received from 
Villages xhnn the Budget Burerv.i is prepared to finance. {This is because 
many officials stiJl only see education In terms of pupils, teachers and 
schools). Much to the surprise of many central government officials, 
several provinces are now raising their own fur^s to expand the programme 
faster than central financing will allow, 

COMCUJSIONS V 

56. The basic conclusion that can be drawn from this project is that 
with a minimum of support from government villagers sire prepared to 
construct and run a centre which keeps them Irx touch with the outside world, 
and also provides them with interesting and useful things to read. 

57. For a very small government investment a reading habit can be created 
which Justifies the Investment in functional literacy, as well as the relatively 

.much larger Investment in formal elementary schooling. With those small 
centres, both children and adults become aware that there is some purpose in 
learning to read, and thus any literacy training becomes more effective. 

Functlon allslnp: School Equivalency Adult Education Curricula Background 
Background 

58. The Adult Education Division runs part-time evening courses for school 
drop-outs and other young adults. These courses require three hours study 

a night for five days a week. Levels 1 and 2 are equivalent to the first four 
years of elementary schooling and has almost entirely been replaced by the 
functional literacy programme. Level 3 requires 18 months of part-time, study 
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(compared with 3 years In formal school) and graduates are entitled to a 
Grade VII certificate. Level 4 (l8 months part-tlae study) entitles graduates 
to a Grade X certificate, and level 5 (2 years part-time study) eaima a 
grade XII certificate. 

59. After the success of the Functional Literacy programme It was decided ^ 
to functlonallse the other levels of the school equivalency course, level 

by level. Though no new currlculxim has yet been used the process of 
functlonallslng the curriculum of level 3 Is nearly complete, we feel 
therefore that a short description of this process might provide other 
participants with some useful Information. 
The Process 

60. A committee cf the more Innovative and radical educators was formed 
In the Ministry of Education, and given the authority to draw up a new 
functional problem oriented. curriculum for level 3. This committee decided 
that most of the work should not be done by Itself, but Instead should be 
done by villagers, housewives, JLocal educational officials, and development 
experts. Thus one progressive farmer - is selected from each region 
(there are twelve regions) and one vlllfige housewife from every two regions. 
In addition one leading educator and one developmental expert (agrlcultursuLlst , 
economist, doctors, etc.) were chosen from each region. 

61. These forty or so people were br^ought to Bangkok (It may have been a 
mistake to bring them to the capital but It did provide them with an Incentive 
to participate actively). After a few introductory statements explaining 
what was expected ofj them, they were divided into three groups - grotip 1, 
farmers and housewives, group II, educators; and group III development experts. 
The groups were orgainised in this way at first In order to give the villagers 

a chance to express their own views without being Intimidated by their 
hierarchical superiors, rearing the first group meetings participants were 
expected to practice identifying the most important oondltions and problems 
in rural areas according to their experience. The participants were then 
sent back tf> their provinces and villages, and were asked to meditate, 
further on these conditions and problems. Durins the first p^t of this 
period they were /expected to study, and aiULLyse carefully which problems 
were most relevant to the conditions in their particular region, to list 
these problems in order of priority; and to send their conclusions to 
Bangkok. During the second part of this period they were expected to study 
the problems iii depth in order to identify the causes, and if possible also 
to suggest some possible solutions. 
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62. The division then, drew up 'a master list of problems and conditions 
classified by field, and listed In order of priority under the headings of 
National^ Regional, Provincial euid Local. All participants were then again 
brought to Bangkok, divided Into groups (this time since the villagers had 
developed a degree of self-confidence. In inultl-dlsclpllnary groups), and 
Instructed to discuss In detail this listing of problems, commenting on 
their priority axvi geographical relevance and also adding causes and possible 
solutions to the list. Then a master list Including conditions, problems, 
causes and solutions was drawn up In a plenary session, analysed by priority, 
by field, and by geographical Incidence. 

63. This list was then handed over to researchers who prepared a 
questionnaire to check Its validity In the various parts of the country. In 
each region this questionnaire was administered In- villages, sub-dlstrlct 
towns aind district towns, and the master list altered. In terms of geographical 
Incidence of the problems. This Is the stage that has now been reached. 

64. It will b^e followed by the development expert group providing more 
detailed technical Information on the Issues that will have to be put across 
If the problems are to be solved, and then by the educators group who will 
have to draw up a cur^lcultun around the concepts. Including as much as possible 
of the academic Grade V-VII currlculxim as Is possible at the same time. 

65. Finally modular programmed texts with regional variations (and possibly 
also scope for provincial or local variations as well) will be prepared 
which will be used boU^i In class, euid' for people living In more remote areas 
by coiT'espondence with radio support, the radio programmes produced both 
nationally ahd regionally depending on the topic. 

CONCLUSIONS 

66. This process has demonstrated that In the Thai situation It Is possible 
to Involve ordinary farmers, housewives and other non-educators In the 
curriculum development process. It also drew attention to the very Important 
fact that villagers perceive as priority problems many points which are not 
considered Important by educatui.'S and development personnel, eoid vice-versa ^ 
In other words educators were made aware that villagers' conception of reality 

w as different- from 'their own, and that In order to get the support of the 

villagers It Is necessary to take account of what they see as Important. 

67. It Is likely that the results of this process of Identifying conditions, 
problems, causes and solutions will have far greater application than 
originally anticipated. Already these results are being considered In the 
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tentative d^eslgn for functional Islng the Level 4 (Grades VIII -X) curriculum, ^ 
and revising adult education skill training curriculum, and In addition 
many of leading educators Involved In formal school curriculum reform have 
shown a great Interest In the preliminary materials developed. 

68. Most Important of all however this process will ensure that the 
large and growing number 'of young adults who are motivated to attend school 
equivalency courses because of the certificates offered, will at the same 
time learn things that are useful In helping them cope with their environ- 
ment and their day-to-day lives. 

IV. SOME FURTHER PLANS 

69. Whereas the three programmes designed in section III above have 
actually happened or are happening, those included in this section are 
planned to occur in the next few years, supporting and leading out of the 
above initiatives. . ' 

A. Developing a skill training sys t em to meet the skill needfe of 
villagers 

Backi6:^und r ^ 

70. There are many adult education skill training programmes currently 
in existence in Hiailand, some run from fixed sites, and others from semi- 
mobile units, some requiring full-time participation, axKl others only 
evening attendance. Practically all hpwever have been designed centrally 
without a prior analyses of the learning requirements of the participants, 
all are skill specific (i.e. the participants study Just one skill), and 

all are relatively inflexible, in curriculum (most Involve a 3OO hour course), 
in times of operation, and in location (the mobile \aiits because of their 
large scale of operation can never really move to ..the villages). 

71. Leading out of the Khlt phen philosophy, and the experience gained 
in funotlonallslng school equivalency courses adult educators are convinced 
that a complete revision of skill training programmes is essential if these 
are to produce effective returns. 

The Plan - 

72. nils transformation Involves the following major elements: 

(i) A; study of the priority skill requirements of different population 
groups in different parts of the country. 
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(11^ The development of a large number of skill training curriculum 
modules designed to meet the priority needs of these different 
groups, and involving different lengths of otudy. These modules 
will not be skill specific but will concentrate on providing the 
skill packages that particular villagers might need to know. 
For example" farmers in an area where, a new dam has been built 
might need to learn a little. a^ut how to construct and look 
after dykes and channels,. a little about simple mechamics 
(so they can maintain and repair their water pumps) and a little 
about carpentry (so that they can make or repair the paddles 
used with the water pumps). In addition they would need to know 
how to select the right equipment. Thus several multi-skill 
"iEfrigation modules" of differing lengths and complexity might 
by prepared solely designed to provide farmers with the skills 
they' need, find not to mee,t amy outside evaluation of what needs 
to be known in theory and practice under the heading of ^carpentry' 
or ^mechanics' etc. 
(ill) Existing mobile vocational training units will be regroliped. , 
(at the outset) around Regional Adult Education Centres (see 
C below) which will act as a maintenance centre and a base 
for the staff. 

(iv) Either In response to requests from villagers,* or from life-long 
education centres (see B below), or in response to some disaster - 
or special problem, small teams of two or three relevant trainers 
and the necessary simple materials and equipment will be sent 
to the villages to cai^y out specific training, (say over two 
, or three weeks) and will then return to their base. .For example 
one vill«Lge might request that a two-week course on dressmaking 
be held, or a life-long centre might request a three-week half-day 
course on irrigation, or a team on house building might be sent 
to a village badly hit by floods, 
73. The essenn <=> rtf thi« pi on ^.q thAT^^f^p^trh^-fl skill training capacity 
be developed which can respond to direct or indirect requests of villagers, 
instead of the present system whereby participants can either accept or 
reject the few relatively inflexible skill specific programmes that are 
offered. Obviously as more and more skill package modules are developed 
the programme will become more successful, and as demands increase it is 
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anticipated that the prograzrirae will be transferred from the Regional Adult 
Education Centres (which are basically an extension of the central government) 
to the provinces. Even at the outset the provincial .of flcleds will have 
an Important role to play In soliciting and evalxxatlng village requests , 
In Informing the centre of the need for rescue operations, and In assisting 
In the evaluation of the success of the prograame* 
B. Estaillshment of life-long education oentre s 
^ Baclcgrotind 

,7^* The high degree of participation In the constmictlon organisation, 
and utilisation of the village newspaper reading centres has demonstrated 
that a potential for village centred and ©rganlsed learning activities exists. 
"It la also true that the reading centre Itself is not sufficient for 
pfiaintalning Khlt Phen abilities in villagers, f«r reading, unaccompanied by 
other activities is a limited and unl -directional* form 9f communication. It 
is therefore felt that if the concept of the reading centre should be expanded 
to provide a framework for other continuing educational activities of different 
types, and' should provide a sense of permanence for all the various existing 
fixed period, one-shot programmes (from six-months courses to a one-day visit 
of an extension' worker) this could help turn the idea of life-long continuing 
education into a reality, maintain Khlt Phen abilities gained in these 

programmes, «md keep the villager in touoh with the changes in technology 

\ 

and in his environment. 

75» It has thus been decided to establish in assooiation with the Regional 
Adult Education Centres, eighty pilot life-long education centres, fifty-six 
of which will be in rural areas. 
The Plan 

76. Various different formats for rural life-long centres will be tested. 
Some will be c: ned around the school, some arouzKl the village temple, spme 
in commtinity ce. 38, and some will be developed from the newspaper reading 
centre. Each ll.e-long cerftre shoxild have at least a reading room, a meeting 
room where different village interest groups can meet or in which more formal 
adult education classes can be held, and a radio listening or T.V. viewing 
room (relating to an educational mass media project b^lng planned. conc\ii*rently) . 
As with the reading centres, construction of any facilities needed will be 
the responsibility of the villagers, as will be the operation of the centre. 



77. It Is planned thai eventually these life-long- education centres might 

have the following functions; 

(l) To serve as resource centres for the surrounding area through 
the provision of library and audio-visual services (such' as 
films, glides, audio tapes for recorded educational courses, 
radios, etc-)* the holding of exhibitions, atnd the display 
of follow-up materials for various educational and developmental 
progreimmes; v 

* (11) To organise adult education classes or develop Individualized, 
Instxnictlon programmes In functional literacy and/or skill 
training; 

(ill) To provide learning exchange services for Individuals by putting 
them In contact either with teachers or with fellow learners 
with similar Interests. Records of learners, teachers and their 
Interests will be kept and displayed by the centres; 
(Iv) To provide counselling services In >out-of-school education; 
(v) To act as centres from which radio listening groups can be 
organised; 

(vl) To act as centres from which Interest groups can be organised 

(a group of 15 or more people with the common educational goal^ 
that the centre would aid by locating teachers, developing 
curriculum, etc.); 
(vll) To serve as recreation and cultural centres; 
(vlll) To act as a community centre for various activities (festivals, 
weddings, etc.), and as a co-ordinating centre for community 
development projects; 
(ix) To act as a centre from whic^h other agencies can run seminars, 
training, demonstration and follow-up activities. 
78. Each centre will have three levels of activity; activities organised 
by the"* centre itself, activities orgatnised at the centre by other agencies 
using the centre's facilltif?s, and agencies that might only supply materials 
and other assistance to the centres. 

79- The organisers of the centres will how^ever be given training, new.n- 
paper, boaks and other mVteria^S' by the Regional Adult Education Centres-, 
and will also be given priority in their requests for certain courses and 
other programmes. In addition, central and provincial officials will' have 
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a role to play m mobilising villagers to set up the centre, providing - 
technloal and other aaslstanoe when requested, carrying out periodic 
supervision, and finally evaluating the relative success of the different " 
approaches. 

, , Q. Establishment of Regional Adxilt Education Centre 
Baokground / . 

80. With the above new Initiatives taking place or planned and with the 

^ed to research more deeply into the problems being faced by communities 
in different parts of the country, in order to develop more and more relevauit 
curricula and materials it has been decided to establish four regional 
, research, development and operational cmtres, ohe in each of the, homogeneous 
geographical regions of the country. 

81 • In many respects the establishment of these centres can be seen as an 
institutlonedlsatlon of the attempts over the past five years at developing 
locally relevant and functional adtdt education programmes and activities, 
by providing in up-country areas a significant research, curriculum 
development, materials production eund technical assistance presence. 
The Plan 

82. In the firdt phase four centres will be established, one in tl*ie 
central region, one in the North, one in the Northeast, and one in the South. 
It is anticipated that in the longer run there will be one centre in each of 
the twelve regions and eventually one in each of the seventy-one provinces. 
Thesr first foxir centres will be established at the same time in the same 
place as Educational Technology' Centres (which will be responsible for 
educational broadcasting and other ma.ss media) and thus will make considerable 
use of radio and other media. . " ^ 

05- Each centre will have a staff of over one hyndred, including agrlctdtur- 
alists health workers, community development personnel, adult educators, 
curriculum specialists, skill training teachers, researchers, etc, Bie 
centres will also be provided with adequate workshop, classroom, library, 
and dormitory facilities to carry out the iv^-tlowlng functions: 

(1) To promote and to conduct research on educational needs (both 
individual and community) and the secio-economic conditions of the 
poptdatlon in the areas underwits responsibility; 

(il) To develop, test, revise curriculum, texts, supplementary readers 
apd other teaching materials for adtilt education; 
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(ill) To plan and to organize training programmes for administrators, 
supervisors. Instructors and. other personnel icu adult education; 

(iv) To evaluate the value of existing prog^anwies and to experiment 
with new approaches In adult education; 

(v) To assist provincial educational officers In operating 
existing adult education i^rogrammes by providing them w±th up-to-date 
Information for decision making and by serving as technical advisors; 

(vl) To develop adult education so that It becomes more oriented 
towards the Improvement of quality of life of the rural population by 
operating demonstration classes, and providing rescue teams to solve 
urgent education problems that cannot be dealt with by regular progriunmes. 

(vll) To serve as a co-ordlnator on Important technical aspects 
of adult ed cation, both for programmes under the Ministry of Education 
suid for those under other agencies. 

84. * Tlie centres will not have operational responsibilities for ongoing 
adult education progranunes (except Insofar as It is necessary for the centre 
to mount these programmes as an essential part of Its research and curriculum 
development activities) as It is strongly felt that these should remain 

with provincial educators. However, the centres will be responsible for the 
operation of all new pilot progreimraes, up to such a time as their pilot 
phase is completed ajid they are approved for full-scale Implementation. 
Hiey will therefore tkke charge of the life-long education centres, the 
new system of vocatio/ial education, and the new correspondence progrsunme 
for functional levelf 3 courses mentioned earlier. 

85. Despite their Uack of comprehensive operational responsibilities, 
they will play a crucial >role in support ingJ;ifP~^TOi^us programmes outlined 
In'thf paper. I'^ioy will Kiy.Pi^^^);>k€^'^f^?^Vfi new currlTTtrlurn vHriantr* for 
^^ln(: McTTiH I »»du. fitlon pro^t''^""'!*''* • prepare) nklll Ira InlnK /urrj cmluni inoduJ'*!., 
trnin the Leflf^hers for rnoRt adult or non-formal lu'ogr^mer, , pi'oduce reglonaJ 
wail newspapers, and at least a dozen relevant books for new literates per 

year (for life-long and newspaper . reading centred), run seminars for J5upervlsors , 
help produce radio programmes, films and other media productions to support 
the new Inltliatives and hold seminars and provide technical assistance for 
provincial supervisors and administrators. Finally the new vocational training 
programme wiU, to ,ntart of 1 with, b« run from th« oentrrt.s. 
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86. The' IBRD seems willing to finance a large proportion of the capital 
costs of establishment (though the nial Government Is not yet oanvlnoed of 
i the need to box*row money externally) along with a closely assoolated 
educational mass media project. All recurrent costs will be met by the 
central government (apart fr#m small amounts ©f finance generated by the 
project). 
V. CONCLUSIWS 

87 • On first analyses It might seem that a country such as Thailand would 
be one of the last u^untrles In the world to successfully Involve villagers 
and provincial educators In the desi.^, curriculum development j construction 
and operation of xniral centred educational programmes., 

88. nie society has an extreme hierarchical structurej with traditionally 
considerable respect being shown to social superiors. Real power is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few soldiers, academics and bureau'crats (thoxigh 
student J worker, peasant cmd other power groups at'e gradually having an 
increaising effect on government) who in the past have demonstrated neither 
a great interest j nor a clear understanding of the problems in rural area^. 
The decision-making process has also tended to act against the rural areas, 
allocating more resources to those who are already quite rich and powerful. 
89* Nor is there a tradition of people having a positive attitude to 
government and government officials, due partly to the fact that they have 
rarely been consulted in the planning of programmes that effect their lives 
(i.e. hierarchical structure), and partly due to the widescale corruption 
that exists. 

:90. In addition rural Thais do not really think that education is related* 
to what happens in their community, and if they see it having any purpose 
it is as a way out of the community through more and more certificates into 
salaried and secxire employment. Traditionally also the Thai lacks a social 
conscience and community spirit, being only really concerned with his family 
(extended) and closest friends. 

91.. Thus at the beginning of these new initiatives aimed at adjusting 
adult and non-formal schemes to the needs of villagers, partly as perceived 
by them, many outside observers were very sceptical, particularly since 
most earlier attempts (generally involving . giving the village something 
and -then moving on to other villages) had not met with great success. 
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92. However), despite the fact that Dr. Kowlt and I (though to a m\Aoh 
lesser extent) have been Involved In the sohemes described In this P^p^^** 
we can say In all humility that the process that Is underway In ^® ^^ul^ 
education field Is mobilising a considerable degree of interest and ^v^pport, 
ffom villagers, from provincial of f Iclals / and' from more conventional, 
educators. 

93. In our view there are four basic reasons for' the relative sucQ^^g 
of these programmes: 

(1) There has been a commitment on the part of the centr^^l 
government officials involved to rural development; 

(11) There has been a respect amongst the officials for many 
the values of the villagers. I.e. the objective has not been to turn 
Into- second class copies of western man; villagers have been trefii^^d 
subjects of their own existence, not as objects to be manipulated by j^^opi® 
who "know more"; 

(111) The programmes have all started on a small scale, ax^d hav^ 
not been expanded faster than the availability of capable and motlvat^ 
personnel to administer them; 

(Iv) A systematic approach has been followed with each step lo^^^aliy 
leading ou". of the previous step. First a functional literacy progr^^ based 
on an outside study of village problems was started. This then drew ^^tention 
to the need to encourage a regular reading habit which led to the mobj^-j^j^gation 
of villagers tp construct newspaper reading centres. The success of ti^g 
functional literacy programme also led to a desire to functlonalise ^"tj^er 
programmes, this time with a more direct Involvement of villagers, "f^xs 
curriculvmi development process Itself drew attention to various weakn^^ges 
in other programmes particularly those dealing with skill development^ 
Similarly the reding centre project demonstrated that there was a co^^^erable 
potential in the rural areas for villagers to organise their own educ^^^^^nal 
activities which thus led to the life-long education centre project, ^ix^i all 
these non-national initiatives taking place in different parts of the 
country it then became apparent that some regional research, developr^j^j^-t 
and supporting presence should be established, which led to the H^giot^^^ Adult 
Education Centre project. In this sytematic way, with each new step ^^^itxforclriQ 
and supporting past steps, an entirely new approach both to education 
the planning of education is being developed. 
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94, More and, more the Initiative for non-formal and adult education 

la moving away from the centre towards the regions » provinces, eund villages. 
It l8 not however a process that can be accomplished overnight, since each 
little success will make future successes more likely, and thus there Is 
still considerable central control- Nevertheless In these programmes the 
people themselves are now more Involved In determining what they will learn, 
where and when thfiui ever before. , 

95. Unfortunately, however, no similar successes in. local involvement in 
the planning and development of formal schooling, can be reported, though 
there are indications that there might shortlylie^ a decentralisation and 
diversification of curriculum, aind an elementory^hool system designed 
more to meet education system. If this could be done then the marriage 
between foimal and non- formal education which began to break up a few 
years ago> could be recemented to the mutual benefit for all concerned. 
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